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PSYCHIATRIST 
SPEAKS 

AT JUNE 8th 
MEETING 


Dr. Edward Stainbrook, Chairman 
of USC Medical Center's Depart- 
ment of Human Behavior, will 
address the SCC/AIA Chapter 
meeting on Tuesday, June 8th, at 
the Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art. 

Stainbrook — a widely-published 
expert on the interaction between 
human behavior and the environ- 
ment — will speak on the subject of 
“Architecture and Its Impact on 
Human Behavior.” The evening's 
program will begin at 7:00 p.m, with 
a wine-and-cheese reception in The 
Cafe, followed by Dr. Stainbrook's 
address in the Bing Theater at 8:00 
p.m. 

The main address is open to the 
public. Reservations for the recep- 
tion — which includes our now- 
famous bounty of gourmet cheeses 
and fine wine — are $3.50 per per- 
son. Reservations should reach the 
Chapter office by Friday, June 4th. 
Plenty of free parking is available 
around the Museum, which is 
located at 5905 Wilshire Boulevard 
(near Fairfax Avenue). 

Dr. Stainbrook is Professor of 
Human Behavior at the University 
of Southern California's Schools of 
Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy and 
Social Work. Among his past affil- 
iations were the Upstate Medical 
Center of the State University of 
New York and the Yale University 
School of Medicine. Stainbrook — 
who has authored more than 100 
publications and several television 
projects on human behavior — isa 
past president of the Southern 
California Psychiatric Society, a 
Fellow of the American Psychiatric 
Association and the American 
College of Physicians, and amem- 
ber of several distinguished profes- 
sional boards and societies. 


SILVER 
ARCHITECTS 


At the recent conference, “Four 
Days in April,” the Silver Architects 
showed their mettle, inspiring var- 
ious bad puns as to what exactly it 
was. “Where is the silver thread 
going through all this work?” asked 
James Stirling. “I am becoming 
flesh," said Craig Hodgetts, leaving 
the movement in rather a biblical 
exit. “What about Koenig and 
Ellwood, are they pewter?” My own 
contribution to these run-away 
double-entendres ("This is the Sil- 
ver-Plated-Real-Estate-Style”) 
referred at best to only three- 
quarters of the work — the sleek, 
extruded shapes of Lumsden, Pelli, 
Dimster, and Kennon. 

Their buildings, in one way or 
another, are all sublime monu- 
ments to late corporate capitalism. 
They accept the basic economic 
imperative (maximum rentable area 
in minimum packaged space) and 
then try to shape it in various entic- 
ing ways; either by using an undu- 
lating, wet-look surface, or by vary- 
ing the volume and section (or 
both). Cesar Pelli really came 
across as the most Silver Silver 
inasmuch as he actually enjoyed all 
the haggling with his clients, turn- 
ing what would ordinarily bea 
dumb, windowless box into a sur- 
prising, multi-faceted jewel with 
many ambiguous views. He and 
Lumsden, both Saarinen disciples, 
showed how the curtain-wall and 
mirror-glass building could be 
developed beyond the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratory of their Master. 
Lumsden, in his vertically extruded 
skyscrapers, developed the neutral, 
two-way grid of skin or “mem- 
brane” which has covered in shiny 
panels of various kinds. Pelli, in his 
more horizontal extrusions that 
undulate like rippling water, 
showed how tantalizing a glazed 
surface can be: sometimes it 
reflects the viewer from five differ- 
ent angles, other times it allows 
veiled, fragmented views, and, at 
night, it miraculously turns into an 
illuminated Silver-fish-bowl. 


Vreeland and Kupper, on the other 
hand, were less pragmatic and 
more eclectic in their work, show- 
ing (in Vreeland's words) the “great 
opportunities of Los Angeles and 
filmland for fantasy, for producing 
culture instantly.” They borrowed 
styles and concepts from Disney- 
land, the Spanish vernacular and 
Van Eyck (to name three sources). 
Both of them are working on typi- 
cally L.A. commissions — houses 
for the actor Warren Beatty and the 
singer Harry Nilsson. A relaxed, but 
serious eclecticism of the tradi- 
tional movie star's house: the 
screen room, the multi-media 
shrine room, where the star plays 
back his moments of dramatic 
triumph to admiring friends. At the 
same time this work was sleek, 
smooth and technically excellent — 
basically in the Silver tradition. 

Whatever the ultimate direction of 
Silver architecture becomes, it has 
at least started an architectural 
debate where none existed before, 
a debate continued by the May Con- 
ference, “The Los Angeles 12” (two 
of whom are Silvers). Between 
pragmatism and criticism, P.R. and 
creativity, there is a very fine silver 
thread to be drawn. 


Charles Jencks 


CONTINUING 
DEBATE 
ON PRIORITIES 


Every architect knows what should 
be done about everything and how 
it should be accomplished. Since 
architects seldom think alike — and 
certainly don't have the same prior- 
ities — you might expect a meeting 
on priorities for the AIA to end up in 
chaos and indecision, Well, if you 
thought that, you would only be 
partly right. 

There was part chaos (shouting 
and name-calling) and part indeci- 
sion at a much-too-short Priorities 
Workshop held at Welton Becket's 
office in Century City on April 20th. 
At least the chaos was organized 
into specific rooms and the sub- 
jects were controlled by previous 
decision to home in on a few “hot 
issues,” 

Each workshop — five in all — was 
moderated and recorded. Although 
no one complained that the meeting 
dragged, some committee mem- 
bers were frustrated that the time 
did not allow for aconclusive review 
of the many issues before us. How- 
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ever, the major purposes of the 
meeting were accomplished, includ- 
ing agood start at establishing a 
new direction and focus. 

The actual discussions and con- 
clusions of the workshops will be 
the subject of a more extensive 
analysis in the next issue of L.A. 
ARCHITECT, along with an in- 
depth review of where the money 
goes and how our priorities fit with 
the national objectives of the AIA. 
In the meantime, here are a few 
morsels to chew on. 

“What's all this talk about priori- 
ties — and whose priorities are they 
anyway?” asked one disgruntled 
member. 

“Why doesn't the AIA go out and 
make more money to pay for better 
services, instead of limiting itself 
to available funds?" was a question 
that gets to the heart of the matter. 

The fact is that the AIA has (histor- 
ically) a very limited capacity to 
raise funds beyond the substantial 
dues paid by its members. This fact 
in turn gives each member a sub- 
stantial stake in the priorities. 
Hence, there is quite some contro- 
versy when choices have to be 
made and there isn't enough money 
to go around. The typical dilemma 
of the architect — “Champagne 
tastes with a beer pocketbook” — 
arises in the professional objec- 
tives of the AIA. Our President- 
Elect, David Martin, like a certain 
governor, feels that we must limit 
our objectives to realizable goals 
rather than attempt to take on the 
world and accomplish little. 

At the outset, the Priorities Work- 
shop was organized into groups to 
direct committee work into more 
efficient channels. This will, hope- 
fully, lead to the elimination of 
some committees and thus of 
duplication, as well as enabling the 
AIA to focus on the most relevant 
issues. 

One quite visible issue — hotly 
debated during one of the work- 
shops (and since) — is the content, 
relevance and cost of L.A. ARCHI- 
TECT. The fact that a great deal of 
our collective dues goes into the 
publication makes it a “hot issue” 
when talking about SCC/ AIA prior- 
ities. While by no means the most 
controversial or relevant issue, L.A. 
ARCHITECT serves as agood focus 
for the general discussion of prior- 
ities because it is so visible and 
clearly a potential conflict between 
two major concerns: quality vs. 
economy. 

At the Workshop, the first step has 
been taken — a questioning of 
priorities, The next step is an anal- 
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WHERE DO YOUR DUES GO? 


The 1976 Budget, Part 1 


How do your AIA dues get spent? This year’s budgets for local, state 

and national AIA organizations are printed here in the form of comparative 
pie-charts. The budgets tell all — or do they? Implications and analysis 
will be discussed in an upcoming issue of L.A. ARCHITECT, 

For comparative purposes, note that the SCC/ AIA has about 950 corpo- 
rate members; total AIA membership in California numbered 3,405 as of 
last October; national membership is about 25,000. SCC/ AIA members 
account for about 28 percent of statewide membership and about 3.7 
percent of national membership. Percentages in the charts have been 


rounded off to the nearest tenth. 


Also note that SCC/AIA “Administration” expenses include: Payroll 
taxes, employees’ insurance, telephone, convention expenses, CCAIA 
meetings, office supplies, postage, printing, bookkeeping, auditing, 
legal consultant, President's contingency, and Roster-Directory. 
“Occupancy” includes rent, staff parking and Xerox rental. “Documents” 
includes cost plus postage. “L.A, ARCHITECT” expenses include produc- 
tion, printing, mailing and editorial costs. “Meetings” expenses include 
speakers, catering, and announcements. “Committees” expenses include 
the following committees: Urban Affairs, Professional Practice, Pro- 
fessional Development and standing committees. 


Anne Luise Buerger 


ysis of these priorities, to be 
reported in the next issue of L.A. 
ARCHITECT. Here are some of the 
issues on which debate continues: 
How are our dues spent — and 
why? What choices do we have 
concerning the CCAIA? Can the AIA 
resolve employer-employee rela- 
tions? What can the AIA do to deal 
with the avalanche of bureaucracy, 
environmental laws, codes and 
standards, and energy constraints? 
How can the AIA effectively influ- 
ence the development of the com- 
munity? 


Joseph Amestoy, AIA 


ADVERTISING 
DIRECTOR 
NEEDED NOW 


L.A. ARCHITECT is looking for an 
energetic, self-motivated person to 
serve as part-time Advertising and 
Circulation Director. It's achance to 
earn generous commissions while 
working closely with the Editorial 
Board of the Chapter’s monthly 
publication, 

Bonnie Wright, our current Adver- 
tising/ Circulation Director, is 
resigning her post to accept full- 
time employment. The association 
between Bonnie and L.A, ARCHI- 
TECT has been a happy one, and 
she has laid the groundwork fora 
vigorous — and profitable — adver- 
tising program. Bonnie's successor 
will have an opportunity to learn the 
job under her direction. 

“We're looking for someone who 
can spend between 5 and 10 hours 
a week on soliciting advertising and 
subscriptions for L.A. ARCHI- 
TECT," says Tim Vreeland, Chair- 
man of the Editorial Board. “Exper- 
ience in advertising sales would be 
an advantage, but we're more inter- 
ested in enthusiasm than exper- 
tise." 

If you're interested in a well- 
paying part-time job as L.A, 
ARCHITECT's Advertising/ Circula- 
tion Director — or if you know 
someone who would be — please 
drop a note to Tim Vreeland in care 
of the Chapter office, Suite 510, 
Bradbury Building, 304 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, California 
90013. 


STANDING 
ROOM ONLY 


May Chapter Meeting 


The evening began with USC Stu- 
dent Scholarship Awards and 
moved on — a/most quickly 
enough — to student slide presen- 
tations. Student work on display 
reflected competent but somewhat 
joyless work in housing and small 
office buildings, but a coastal 
housing project by fourth-year stu- 
dent Ed Burian was one exception 
where some emotional and fanciful 
investment was seen. 

A post-deli dinner lecture by Hugh 
Hardy, of Hardy, Holzman, Pfeiffer 
Associates, was the feature event. 
Hardy titled his lecture “Uses of the 
Past" — adding his useful defini- 
tions of restoration, reconstruction 
and renovation to the semantic 
debate — and he managed to 
attract enough exposed-ducts-and- 
reutilized-element fans to fill the 
auditorium at USC to standing 
room only. Through the review of 
four projects reusing old monu- 
ments, Hardy depicts his attempt 
to work with an architecture 
modeled for our age. “Unity 
through contrast" — this juxta- 
posed statement exposes most 
succinctly the HHP attitude. 

Hardy's work is deeply involved in 
discovering new uses for familiar 
objects: ship's bents on buildings, 
elevator relocating in the former 
vertical passage of organ pipes. He 
seems convinced that an appropri- 
ate mode of decoration may be 
formed in the manipulation of 
materials and reused elements and 
the method of their joining — and 
not necessarily in historical asso- 
ciation. 


Rachel Williams 
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Inside: 
Piazza D'Italia: A fountain for 
New Orleans by Charles W. 
Moore, FAIA. 
1976 Design Awards Program 
Announcement. 


Calendar: 

June 5: “The Architect as 
Communicator” Seminar. 
Contact Chapter office for 
reservations, 

June 8: Dr. Edward Stainbrook 
at Chapter meeting. See 
story this page. 


1976 SCC/AIA DESIGN AWARDS 


PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 


Chapter members are invited to 
submit architectural projects com- 
pleted within the last six years to 
1976 SCC/ AIA Design Awards 
Program. Entries in the annual 
Design Awards Program will be 
judged by a jury consisting of an 
outstanding international architec- 
tural critic and a group of distin- 
guished architects. Complete bio- 
graphies and photographs of jury 
members will be published in the 
July issue of L.A. ARCHITECT. 

Beginning last year, the Design 
Awards Program was changed from 
a triennial to an annual event to 
accommmodate the large quantity 
of significant architecture pro- 
duced by Southern California archi- 
tects. Last year's jury — which 
included Romaldo Giurgola, FAIA, 
and Gunnar Birkerts, FAIA — was 
impressed with the design 
excellence seen in the entries and 
during travels around Southern 
California. Based on their remarks, 
the Awards Committee encourages 
younger architects in the Chapter to 
submit their projects for considera- 
tion. Many local architectural pho- 
tographers have offered their ser- 
vices at reduced rates to smaller 
offices 


ELIGIBILITY 


With one exception, eligibility to 
submit entries would be restricted 
to Chapter members. Work sub- 
mitted would fall into three cate- 
gories. The principal and most 
highly premiated category would 
be work constructed in Southern 
California (using San Luis Obispo 
as the dividing line) which could 
actually be visited by the jurors. A 
second category would be work by 
Chapter members which could not 
be visited because it lay outside 
the territory included in the first, 
and hence can only be known to 
the jurors through photographs 
and drawings. A third and special 
category would be made up of out- 
standing buildings in Southern 
California by out-of-Chapter mem- 
bers of the AIA not normally eli- 
gible, but whose work has been 
nominated for consideration by a 
Southern California architect, stu- 
dent or institution because of out- 
standing merit. This category 
would be used sparingly. 

All entries must be works of archi- 
tecture or urban design, and must 
be submitted by the architect, with 
respect to the first two categories 
Projects must have been completed 
after January 1, 1970, and prior to 
deadline for receipt of submis- 
sions, and cannot have been pre- 
viously premiated by the Southern 
California Chapter. By “comple- 
tion" is meant the “substantial 
completion” as defined in the stan- 
dard documents of the AIA govern- 
ing construction 

“Substantial completion,” as 
applied to multi-building and/or 
urban design projects where the 
work entered for judgment is the 
overall concept (or a significant 
portion thereof), shall be deter- 
mined by the jury as construction 
of a sufficient portion of the con- 
cept to permit its evaluation as 
architecture (as opposed to “paper” 
design proposals). For such multi- 
building or urban design projects, 
the licensed architect submitting 
the overall concept (or portion 
thereof) shall give evidence as to 
his authorship of the work 

Authorship supported by proper 
evidence shall be accepted by the 
jury even though the submitting 
architect may not be the sole author 
involved. The submitting architect, 
in addition to being the sole author, 
may qualify as a head of the team 
The basis for determining 
authorship shall be the architect's 
contribution to the concept sub- 
mitted. Where the architect is not 
the sole author, all other partici- 
pants in shaping the concept shall 
be credited as part of the submis- 
sion, regardless of professional 
discipline 

An entry may be one building ora 
related group of buildings forming 
asingle project. By “building” is 
meant any completed improvement 
designed by the submitting archi- 
tect including preservation of exist- 
ing buildings 


REQUIREMENTS FOR 
SUBMITTING ENTRIES 


The requirements for submitting 
entries are similar to those for the 
Annual National AIA Honor Awards 
program and entries prepared for 
the national program may be dupli- 
cated for submission. In the prelim- 
inary submission for judgment, all 
material must be contained in an 
812" x 11" binder to be supplied by 
AIA on receipt of the entry slip and 
fee. (A detailed checklist to be fol- 
lowed in the preparation of entries 
will be included with the binders for 
the convenience of entrants. Please 
follow the instructions contained 
therein.) 


A. ARCHITECT June 1976 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND 
SLIDES 


For every project submitted, the 
architect is required to submit suf- 
ficient photographs (either black- 
and-white or color), slides, and 
plans to properly illustrate the 
design solution. All architect and 
project identification must be 
removed from all such submitted 
material, Minimum requirements 
are set forth below; failure to meet 
these will prevent consideration of 
the project 


Exterior 


e One 8" x 10” print showing each 
exposed side of the building or 
improvement; 

e One additional 8" x 10” print 
showing the immediate environs of 
the building or improvement as 
these abut the selected side being 
shown (may be omitted if environs 
are included in above) 

e For a group of buildings or an 
urban design project (or segment 
thereof), one 8" x 10" photograph of 
the project sufficient to illustrate 
the concept including relationship 
to its environs 

e For remodeling and restoration 
work involving exterior alterations 
one 8" x 10" print of each altered 
(exposed) side together with one 
8" x 10" ph graph of the same 
sides before the alteration (unless 
evidence is submitted as to the 
unavailability of the latter) 


Interior 

e One 8" x 10” print (and for re- 
modeling or restoration an addi- 
tional 8" x 10” print of the pre- 
design condition unless evidence is 
submitted as to its unavailability). 
è Slides: A minimum of five 2” x 2" 
35mm color slides must be includ- 
ed for each entry — three 

exterior shots and two interior 
shots. They are to be of completed 
buildings and emphasis should be 
on adequate effective slides which 
show the merit of the project and 
each facade of the building (slides 
of renderings are not acceptable) 


PLANS 


Site Plan, at small scale, showing 
the project and its immediate envi- 
rons. Floor plan or plans and one or 
more sections, sufficient to explain 
the solution. Plans must be at 
scale, but may be shown in any 
medium. Scale at discretion of 
entrant, as large as practicable. 
Scales must be shown graphically 
Plans must be on 82" x 11” sheets 
placed in transparent window 
sleeves. Plans on larger sheets or 
folded plans will be discarded with- 
out judgment. 


DESCRIPTIVE DATA 


Please use the data sheets which 
will accompany the binder for 
recording descriptive data. Since 
the jury will have several hundred 
entries to study, it is requested that 
this information be stated con- 
cisely. Insert the sheets in the front 
and back of the first transparent 
window sleeve. 


CONCEALED IDENTIFICATION 


All information requested on this 
form must be included. When com- 
plete, this form should be folded 
and placed in an opaque, sealed 
envelope and inserted in the final 
transparent window sleeve 
e Architectural firm credit (at the 
time of the design of the project) 

e All titles or other designations 
such as consultant, associated 
architects, project architect, archi- 
tect in charge, associate architect 
etc 

e All city and state locations 


CLOSING DATE AND FEE 


A registration fee of $30 for each 
building or group of buildings sub- 
mitted must be paid by the entrant 
at the time entry slips are mailed 
The entry slip and fee must be post- 
marked no later than Tuesday, 
August 31, 1976. Checks or money 
orders should be payable to the 
Southern California Chapter, Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. All 
entries must be in the Chapter 
office at the Bradbury Building, 
Suite 510, 304 S. Broadway, Los 
Angeles, California 90013 no later 
than Wednesday, September 30, 
1976. No entry fees will be refunded 
for entries which do not materialize. 


Judgment will take place on 
Friday, October 15, 1976, and the 
announcement of winners will be 
made soon thereafter. Awards 
Certificates will be presented to 
architects and owners at the 
November Chapter meeting. Prize- 
winning designs will be exhibited 
on hard board mounts in a central 
location, and published in the L.A 
ARCHITECT. 


Jerrold E. Lomax, AIA 


PIAZZA D'ITALIA 


Thetountaln inthe Plazza dc ttatia tn 
New Orleans, Louisiana, is a pro- 
ject which came our way when we 
placed second in a competition for 
the entire piazza. The piazza is 
being built by the Italian commu- 
nity of New Orleans, proud of its 
special heritage and anxious to 
establish its own place in that city, 
whose images are predominantly 
French and Spanish. The Piazza 
itself, in the shadow of a large 
existing high-rise office building, 
and behind a set of handsome nine- 
teenth century warehouses, is cir- 
cular in shape, with paving of alter- 
nate slate (the dark stripes) and 
light granite blocks taken from an 
existing street (the light areas). At 
one section about eighty feet long 
it crumples up into a map of Italy, 
with water flowing from lakes high 
in the peninsula down mirrored cas- 
cades where the Po, the Arno and 
the Tiber might be seen as flowing 
into the Tyrrhenian and Adriatic 
Seas, which again are stepped, but 
down, with Sicily as a central 
podium (most New Orleans Italians 
have Sicilian connections), so that 
it can be used as a rostrum, with 
Sardinia providing additional seat- 


ing. The whole is surrounded by six 
walls where the classical architec- 
tural orders are writ in water 

The Tuscan wall marches across 
the peninsula. Water slides down 
its plaster entablature, then again 
in cylinders like columns, kept f 
blowing by an interior fin of mir- 
rored stainless steel. 

The Doric wall is mostly of mir- 
rored stainless steel pressed for- 
ward to form Doric columns of the 
same shiny material, meant to be 
vaguely reminiscent of the armo- 
rials that Karl Friedrich Schinkel 
suggested hanging on buildings. 
There is a slit left in the front of 
them, through which a lighted mir- 
ror can be seen, with water running 
down to, then spreading sideways 
off a marble base. Water pours 
down the flanking stainless steel 
wail as well, deflected around the 
openings by moldings. A notion 
rejected as impertinent would have 
agitated it with trade windshield 
wipers. Above that, openings 
between the triglyphs (locally 
called “wetopes”) contain lighted 
little mushroom jets. 

The lonic order has columns lit 
from flanking walls, with water cas- 


cading over the volutes ‘and onto 
the column's flutes. Above, an 
aqueous egg and dart molding of 
surprising scale runs the length of 
the wall. 

The capitols of the Corinthian and 
Composite orders are made of 
faceted mirrored stainless steel, to 
be surrounded with ranks of acan- 
thus leaves made of water, The 
water pours down onto the flutes, 
thence over marble bases. On the 
Composite order, jets at the base o 
the columns squirt back up to crea! 
fillets. 

All this culminates in the Delica- 
tessen order, which rises high abov 
the Alps, and combines larger ver- 
sions of the lonic, Corinthian and 
Composite orders with neon, trel- 
lis, and reflective glass. Water 
flows from it into lakes along the 
top of the Italian peninsula, to feed 
the rivers. These are meant to be 
drained for March 19, the feast of 
St. Joseph, when many members o 
the New Orleans Italian community 
traditionally make great altars of 
food which is later distributed to 
the poor. The fountain is planned to 
serve as a center for that observa- 
tion. 

The orders are all to be backed up 
with flowing vines, whose star 
shaped blossoms will seem to 
make little splashes of their own. 
(Charles W. Moore with the Urban 
Innovations Group, Fountain Con- 
sultants. August Perez and Asso- 
ciates, Architects, New Orleans.) 


Charles W. Moore, FAIA 
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A few places are still available for 
SCC/AIA's intensive one-day sem- 
inar on “The Architect as Commu- 
nicator” on Saturday, June 5th, at 
the Sheraton Inn/L..A. Interna- 
tional Airport. It will be a lively and 
stimulating day designed to sharp- 
en your skills aa communicator 

of ideas and information. A fee of 
$37.50 per person ($50.00 for non- 
Chapter members) covers the sem- 
inar, reading materials, and lunch. 
Contact the Chapter office imme- 
diately to reserve a place at the June 
5th seminar. 


The SCC/AIA Board of Directors 
has issued qualified endorsement 
of the Coastal Commission's Cali- 
fornia Coastal Plan, while citing 
several specific changes that must 
be made in the Plan and its attend- 
ant legislation. According to Harlan 
Hogue, AIA, Chairman of the Envi- 
ronmental Planning Subcommittee 
on Coastal Zone Planning: “There 
is concern among architects that, 
even though the policies relating to 
protection and accessibility may be 
acceptable for the most part, the 
implementation procedures and 
regulations will be continued 
sources of frustration to the proper 
application of the Plan.” 


The Solar Energy Industries Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting 
from June 12 through 14 — anda 
solar product exhibition from June 
11 through 14 — at the Hyatt 
Regency Hotel in Washington, D.C. 


The Professional Development Pro- 
gram schedule for the balance of 
1976 includes Energy Conserva- 
tion/Building Systems Insulation 
(June 15), Sound Control (July 20), 
Working With Artists (August 17), 
Fire Control (tentative) (September 
21), T-24 Energy Analysis (tenta- 
tive) (October 19), Roofing (Novem- 
ber 16), and a yet-to-be-announced 
program on December 21. Look for 


GLASSIEIERS. 


Interesting old building, modern layout, 
architects/contractors, 1600 sq. ft. plus 1,000 
to 2,000 sq. ft. shop. Eagle Rock. 254-9911 


LANDMARK FOR LONG-TERM LEASE: Las 
Tunas Rancho Adobe, the oldest residence in 
Southern California ... 6,000 square feet of 
combination residence/ professional office. 
Incredibly appointed. By owner — 289-9522. 


ARCHITECTS: Want highest quality chief 
design architect; also want spec., cost, field 
and Q.C. architect; also want chief space 
planning and interior design architect. Send 
resumes to Mr. Richard R. Holtz, Planning 
Dynamics Corporation, 805 West Idaho, 
Boise, Idaho 83702. An Equal Opportunity 
Employer 


DEVELOPER: Want a top-quality project 
manager with successful experience in all 
aspects of office buillding and shopping 
center development to work as a consulting 
developer for a project management com- 
pany. Send resumes to Mr. Richard R. Holtz, 
Planning Dynamics Corporation, 805 West 
Idaho, Boise, Idaho 83702. An Equal Oppor- 
tunity Employer 
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details on each month's Profes- 
sional Development Program in 
your L.A. ARCHITECT envelope. 
The Program is under the joint 
chairmanship of George S. Crane, 
AIA (SCC/AIA Professional Devel- 
opment Committee); Frank C. 
Matjas, P.E. (Producer’s Council); 
and Clifton Clark, AIA/CSI, Con- 
struction Specifications Institute. 


A reminder about L.A. ARCHITECT 
deadlines: Items must be received 
by the 10th of the month for publi- 
cation in the following month's 
issue. Thus, the deadline for the 
July 1976 issue of L.A. ARCHITECT 
is June 10, 1976. 


The 2,120th meeting of the SCC/ 
AIA Board of Directors on April 13, 
1976: The following Membership 
Committee recommendations were 
approved: Marshall Lewis, Eugene 
McLean, and Garo Minassian (Cor- 
porate); Bernardus Ericson, Jorge 
Furchtgott, Sonsearn Innupatana, 
and Marc Eugene Schiler 
(Associate); William Brock, AIA 
and Josef Van der Kar, AIA (Emeri- 
tus). Honorary Associate Member- 
ships in the Southern California 
Chapter were approved for Konrad 
Wachsmann, Charles Eames, and 
Ray Eames. Treasurer Robert Tyler 
presented the Treasurer's Report, 
and the Board approved a motion to 
abandon the five percent penalty on 
delinquent dues assessed in pre- 
vious years after April 30, 1976. 
Other reports included the South- 
ern California Architectural 
Schools Council, the Priorities 
Workshop, the Legislative Issues 
Committee, the Coastline Plan, the 
Compensation Improvement Com- 
mittee, the National AIA Conven- 
tion, L.A. ARCHITECT, and Propo- 
sition 15. 


The Career Opportunities Commit- 
tee of SCC/AIA provides counsel- 
ing to individuals and furnishes 
speakers to Career Day Workshops 
at local high schools and Commu- 
nity Colleges. Members willing to 
give occasional talks or provide 
counseling are invited to contact 
Committee Chairman Lorenzo 
Tedesco, tel. 381-5105. We would 
also like to thank speakers who 
have already participated: 

Robert H. Thomas, Robert Oltman, 
Howard Kuroshima, John Le Conte, 
Jack Hayward and Richard Chong. 


Coming up in August: A very spe- 
cial picnic supper for the SCC/AIA 
on the 5th rooftop garden of Daniel, 
Mann, Johnson and Mendenhall. 
Look for dates and details about the 
annual summer picnic in the next 
issue of L.A. ARCHITECT. 


BOOKS on ARCHITECTURE * DESIGN * PLANNING 
new ° out-of-print e imported / hardcover & paperback 
extensive stock / special values at reduced prices 


| WE ALSO BUY BOOKS 


` 


| Hennessey & Ingalls, Inc. 


Art and Architecture Bookstore 
11833 Wilshire Boulevard 


Los Angeles 90025 


For information on 


473-0380 


CODE REQUIREMENTS 
SOUND TRANSMISSION 
ENERGY CONSERVATION 


for 


MASONRY 


Call (213) 388-0472 


MASONRY INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


2550 BEVERLY BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90057 
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The Building and Planning Codes 
Committee of the SCC/ AIA meets 
at brown-bag sessions in the Chap- 
ter office at noon on the third 
Wednesday of every month. New 
participants are welcome at the 
upcoming meeting on June 19. 
Among the Committee's recent 
activities were the designation of 
priorities, including coordination 
with other Chapter committees 
concerned with regulations, reduc- 
tion of code jurisdictions and over- 
laps, the promotion of a single 
state code and monitoring of 

code agencies in the Chapter 

area (along with expressing opin- 
ions on proposed code and zoning 
amendments). Committee mem- 
bers agree that — under the new 
CCAIA set-up — we should consi- 
der the proposed amendments to 
the 1976 Uniform Building Code 
and published in the January- 
February issue of Building Stan- 
dards. The Committee also recom- 
mends that the Chapter co-sponsor 
a “Design for Fire and Life Safety” 
seminar to be conducted this fall by 
the California Fire Chief's Associa- 
tion and the Society of Fire Protec- 
tion Engineers with Jasper S. 
Hawkins, FAIA. The Committee has 
approved the revised version of the 
proposed ordinance concerning 
Earthquake Safety for Existing 
Buildings Housing Assembly 
Occupancies, which applies to 
unreinforced masonry buildings 
constructed before 1933. Commit- 
tee Chairman Visscher Boyd pre- 
sented the Committee’s position on 
the L.A. County proposal to ban 
untreated wood shakes and shingle 
roofs at an April 6th hearing, and 
Phil Kimmelman reported on ten 
bills now before the California leg- 
islature concerning energy con- 
sumption. Finally, the Committee 
was requested to review the require- 
ments for the handicapped in hotel 
and motel room occupancies, and 
it was the Committee's opinion that 
the current 100 per cent conforma- 
tion requirements lead to excessive 
costs. A 10 percent standard — as 
proposed by aU.B.C. amendment 
— should satisfy the problem. 
However, the Barrier-Free Architec- 
ture Committee of the SCC/AIA 
does not concur with the opinion 
of this committee, and inter-com- 
mittee coordination will be applied. 


Mrs. Ruth P. Chilton (Maurice H. 
Fleishman, Architect, AIA) was re- 
elected National treasurer of the 
Architectural Secretaries Associa- 
tion, Inc. at the Annual Business 
Meeting on May 5 at the ASA 
National Convention in Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. At the same 
event, held at the Holiday Inn Penn 
Center, two ASA members of the 
Southern California Chapter were 
appointed as the Auditing Commit- 
tee. They are Miss Pattie Paramore 
(Daniel Dworsky, FAIA & Associ- 
ates) and Ms. Sandra Hall (Charles 
Kober Associates). The Chapter’s 
October 1975 Workshop on “Holis- 
tic Design” won the ASA national 
honor award for “Best Contribution 
to AIA” for Division A (chapters 
with 20 or more members). Book- 
lets from that seminar are available 
for purchase from Miss Thelma 
Imschweiler, Adrian Wilson Asso- 
ciates, 621 S. Westmoreland, Los 
Angeles, 90005. The cost per book- 
let is $5 if hand delivered, $5.75 if 
mailed. Checks are to be made pay- 
able to “SCC, ASA, Inc." 


There will be two chapter meetings 
in June: Miss Patti Paramore, 
Career Advancement Co-Chairman, 
has arranged a special hardhat tour 
of the Bonaventure Hotel which is 
under construction. The tour will be 
limited to 25. They will meet on 
Friday, June 11th at 9:30 a.m. at the 
office of Jack Devoe at C.L. Peck 
and H.C. Beck Contractors, 701 
West 5th in downtown Los Angeles. 
Mr. Devoe is Project Manager. After 
the tour, ASA members may meet 
for lunch at the Crossroads Res- 
taurant in the World Trade Center. 


The Southern California Chapter's 
regular monthly meeting will be on 
Tuesday, June 15th at 6:30 p.m. at 
Robert Herrick Carter & Associates, 
10150 National Boulevard, Los 
Angeles 90034, After cocktails and 
dinner, there will be two speakers: 
Tom Lockett, Vice President and 
Director of Robert Herrick Carter & 
Associates, and James Emery, 
Sales Representative of Van 
Herrick's. Mr. Emery will speak on 
Interior Plant Design. Reservations 
are requested by June 11th to Miss 
Lily Nakao, chapter 1st vice presi- 
dent/ program chairman, at Charles 
Kober Associates, 2706 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 90057 / 386- 
7534. 


The 1976 Associates Board of 
Directors has recently been 
appointed: Chairman: Robert 
Reyes; Vice Chairman: Robert 
Figueroa; Secretary: Anne Luise 
Buerger; Treasurer: Gail Babnew; 
Director of Licensing Seminars: 
Susan Peterson: Director of Techni- 
cal Programs: Jeffrey Hamer. The 
Board is currently requesting 
assistance from principals of local 
architectural firms in encouraging 
their employees to become 
acquainted with the SCC/AIA 
Associates. Next month, Board 
members will contact interested 
parties concerning membership 
qualification and benefits. Pro- 
spective members may also contact 
any of the above members through 
the AIA Chapter office (624-6561). 


WAL, in cooperation with the Los 
Angeles City Schools, has 
sponsored the Los Angeles Beauti- 
ful “Home Projects” Competition 
for over 20 years. High School and 
Junior High School students have 
the opportunity to put their skills to 
work to improve their immediate 
environments, and often motivating 
others in their area to do the same. 
Projects range from the building of 
lath houses and greenhouses to the 
growing of organic vegetable gar- 
dens and plan propagation. On 
April 24, 1976, WAL members vis- 
ited the home projects to judge 
their efforts. WAL trophies and cer- 
tificates of merit were presented to 
winning students at the LAB 
Awards Banquet, May 19, 1976, by 
Anni Szanto, WAL President. Pro- 
jects chairperson Mrs. William 
Landworth — assisted by Mrs. 
Sheldon Brown and Mrs. Raymond 
Gamble — was in charge of home 
judging/high school projects and 
Mms. Paul Hoag, Edgar Szanto and 
Ms. Anne Luise Buerger judged 
home projects of Junior High 
school students. WAL member 
Glenous Absmeier is chairman of 
the Student Beautification projects 
for LAB. Margot Perry is LAB publi- 
city coordinator. Mrs. Marvin Blue- 
stein was active as LAB coordinator 
of judges for school projects. Mrs. 
Miller Fong and Mrs. Donald Gill 
acted as guides for school projects. 


L.A. ARCHITECT: 
A unique publication 


that reaches 2,000 


design professionals 


every month. 


Call 624-6561 
for advertising and 


subscription rates. 


April Chapter Meeting 


Only James Stirling could pack the 
house far beyond the 650-seat capa- 
city of the County Art Museum's 
Bing Theater. Estimates of the 
crowd that came to hear the 
renowned British architect ran as 
high as 1,000 — and all attempts by 
Bernard Zimmerman to convince 
the Fire Marshal to allow people in 
the aisles were doomed to failure. 
Shelly Kappe arranged for Mr. 
Stirling to speak again at Sci-Arc on 
the following morning, but the 
hordes gathered outside departed 
in more than tacit disappointment. 

Stirling likened his lecture to a 
large meal, replete with appetizer, 
entree and dessert, The appetizer 
was a potpourri of Stirling buildings 
examined from the point of view of 
consistent parts, similar concepts 
or architectural vocabulary. The 
appetizer was delicious and like 
most gourmet dishes left the palate 
whet with desire for more gustatory 
delights. The main course, how- 
ever, was a heavy English stew 
examining two well-conceived com- 
petition entries in far too much 
detail 

The dessert, a needed contrast to 
the main course, consisted of a 
lively repartee between Stirling and 
the audience. Mystified, bemused 
and overstimulated, the L.A. design 
community continued to murmur 
quotes and interpretation of Mr. 
Stirling's lecture for several days 
thereafter. 


Michael Franklin Ross, AIA 
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Left, center: Dedication of War Memorial in Kansas City by Marshal Foch and Capt. Rickenbacker on November 1, 1921. Right: Apartment buildings along ''The Paseo, " 1912 


FROM FEZ TO 
KANSAS CITY 


“Better a Garden 


in Kansas City 
Than a Park in Paradise!” 
Said Andre Maurois 


In the old days, the trip home from 
Lake Geneva in September was a 
melancholy but dramatic experience 
Even by automobile, which was an 
ordeal of too many boisterous cousins 
and scolding aunts, there was the 
moment of beholding the enormous 
statue of Black Hawk rising above the 
forest across the river. But by train 
we enjoyed the perfect return from 
another idyllic summer amidst elm 
trees and YMCA cottages built by 
some anonymous Wrightian virtuoso 
on the shore of that small but beauti- 
ful lake only 80 miles from the stifling 
tumult of Chicago 

The aunts drove the car, but my 
grandparents took the train. To 
accompany them was an honor 
marked among other favors by the 
drive to the wooden station at Wal- 
worth chauffeured by Benny, the 
Camp Director himself. You may 
purchase a model of that station at 
any good hobby shop and you may, | 
believe, still see the original at 
Walworth. Bob Russell says that it is 
in the Italian Style with windows set 
freely afloat in open planes instead of 
the later mandatory Japanese Style 
of all openings being somehow at- 
tached in accordance with the dictum 
of Ed Stone that "A wall is a wall and 
a window is a window and you don't 
pokes holes in walls to make win- 
dows," but the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, and Pacific did just that. 
They also painted their Pullman cars 
bright orange when all others in 
America were black or, at the most 
daring, a reddish or greenish black. 

Suddenly over the hill and straight 
down to Walworth rumbling, puffing, 
hissing, came the train. We all 
remember it: the enormous locomo- 
tive, the line of cars in rigid se- 
quence, the steep climb up the steps, 
the narrow quiet corridors, the soft 
seats, the huge windows, the waves, 
the tears, and summer was all but 
over, all but the ride beneath spacious 
skies and through the amber waves of 
grain of Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa, and 
Missouri and the grand arrival in Kan- 
sas City, What a building was the 
Union Station there! What a building 
it still is in its needless emptiness: 
acres of sheds with iron stairways 
which lead not into some mosaic, 
terrazzo, celotex, fluorescent, for- 
mica feeding room, but into a great 
brown marble Concourse with a 
vaulted ceiling of infinite height (92 
feet to be more exact) from whence 
hang enormous iron chandeliers and 
once echoed the mysterious and 
gorgeous calls of the conductors and 
porters and other officials in magnifi- 
cent uniforms of the style of the 
French Legions. Years later | saw my 
grandparents for the last time in that 
Concourse. But in the incredible blind 
security before Lord Shiva unleashed 
his wrath again and scattered our 
citizens to the winds, we were still 
together and my father, | suppose, 
was waiting in the Great Entrance 
Hall even grander than the Concourse 
and conceived as most of the others 
in the Roman tradition (not a bad 
model when one considers the aver- 
age airport). Thence we passed to the 
Esplanade where one gazed up to the 
hill beyond the phallic splendor of the 
War Memorial. Harry Thaw is said 
to have remarked at that vision that 
he had shot the wrong Architect. It is 
an object of grandeur worthy of grand 
jokes. The ''Theme Structure”’ at LAX 
is merely absurd. But at the entrance 
to Kansas City even the billboard to 
the East was grand: Sherwin Williams 
covering the World not in paint but in 
glorious multi-colored moving lights 
again and again like the surf beating 
on the sand fifteen hundred miles 
away. Now stands there the fine 
Crown Center of Harry Weese, but he 
should have left the sign 

And yet much remains: the drive up 
from the Station through the parks 
with the view of the statue of the 
Indian Scout seated on his patient 
horse and gazing eyes shielded with 
good reason across the wide Missouri 
to the West, the fine brick apartment 
houses with the screened porches as 
large as the living rooms which in the 
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burning summers they are, the tree- 
lined avenues, the parks of every 

size and shape and the variety of 
buildings: a few shops here, another 
park, a tall building there, houses, 
more parks, Wright's church, trees 
everywhere, billboards concentrated, 
the limestone walls, the fountains and 
statues invariably depicting the 
nobility of Indian or Pioneer, the great 
Museum sitting aloof like the Taj, and 
above all the pride of a city at the hub 
of the nation expressed not only in 
plan but in perspective. 

Few Garden Cities were ever built or 
if so were distorted beyond the reach 
of concept, but, through the imagina- 
tion such as a J.C, Nichols, Kansas 
City came to be and though endan- 
gered and already slightly marred 
remains today the World's most beau- 
tiful city, To have been born there at 
the height of its achievement, the son 
of one of its Architects, is now to look 
upon Los Angeles not as an avaricious 
fly upon a dung heap, but in the know- 
ledge that great cities have been 
built and will be built again; if not by 
merchants of professional services, 
then by a dedicated Corp of Archi- 
tects who might start at the Gates of 
the City to plow under this fertile soil 
and bring forth a Garden Metropolis 
worthy of the Queen of the Angels 


Frederic P. Lyman, AIA 


An Architect Abroad: 
One More Mystery in 
the Medina of Fez 


The streets in the medina of Fez are 
narrow, really narrow. In Los Angeles 
they wouldn't even be classified as 
streets, maybe not even alleys, At 
some points they are no more than 
five feet wide. It's hard to tell because 
they twist and turn and undulate ana 
are never the same except for the 
impossible crowds of people. *‘Watch 
out," cries the 12 year old native 
guide, and we see two fully-loaded 
donkeys approaching, Flatten yourself 
against the plaster wall or you might 
be crushed by their cantilevered 
loads. Careful of the fresh donkey 
droppings. Do a little two-step over 
the cobbles. Safe for the moment. But 
now it's suddenly cool and hard to 
see. A building covers the street and 
it's like going through a tunnel. Jesus, 
| hope we don't step into something 
horrible. The smells are awful. Some 
light ahead. Woven reeds cover the 
street and we're now in the market 
section of town. You could smell it a 
block away, if there was such a thing 
as a block. Freshly butchered meat 
hangs from hooks. The whole lamb, 
right down to a tuft of wool left on the 
tail. What a sensitive touch! The veg- 
etables and fruits are beautiful — 
fresh and large and ripe, And the 
spices. Barrels of the deepest reds, 
blacks, and yellows. The odors are 
overwhelming — both good and bad. 
What are all these people doing here? 
They all couldn't have decided to go 
shopping at the same time. It's so 
crowded that we're being bumped 
and shoved, and now we're moving 
very slowly. A peek in an open door- 
way. It's incredible. Like an oasis. An 
open court — neat, bright, and — 
compared to where I'm standing — 
very calm. Around another corner 
and the brilliant colors knock you out 
Hanging over the narrow street are 
rows of yarn from which carpets are 
woven. Purples, reds, yellows, 
greens. It's like a spectrum made 
more brilliant by the little bit of sun 
that reaches it. From a nearby shop a 
radio plays an Arabic melody. The 
most appropriate background music 
imaginable — loud, exotic, and with 
a monotonous beat. "Bonjour, mon- 
sieur. Want to buy a rug?” He leaves 
his fresh glass of mint tea for a 
moment and grabs my arm. ‘'No, no 
thank you, merci. I've got to go." 
Christ, if the guide doesn't notice, 
he'll be around the corner in a 
second, and l'Il be wandering through 
this maze for another month. "Hey, 
I've really got to go. Your rugs are 
terrific, really, tres joli," and | tear 
away. Bump into a large lady 

“Oops — pardon." She seems not to 
notice. But who can tell? With that 
outfit and veil, all you can see are the 
eyes — and they seem to be looking 
elsewhere, Of course. She's keeping 
an eye on her son who's just finished 
peeing into the corner formed by two 
walls of adjacent buildings. We reach 
the Attarine Medrassa, an ancient 


religious school. What a knockout! 
The profusion of detail is staggering 
Bands of brilliant tile alternate with 
deeply carved calligraphy. The con- 
trasts of light and shade, of open 
courts and dim rooms, of smooth tile 
and the stucco stalactites — it's all 
reminiscent of the great Alhambra. 
The boy-guide explains all about how 
the sultan Abu Said in the 14th Cen- 
tury, etc., etc. He puts his face right 
up to mine so | won't miss one 
important detail of what appears to be 
a prepared talk. Probably learned it 
in guide school, if there is sucha 
thing. More walking, climbing, shov- 
ing, and two-stepping, and many 
more sights and crowds and noises 
and smells 

Later at the hotel, our glasses of 
sweet mint tea are steaming on the 
table in front of us. I'm wondering 
about so much. But right now I'm 
wondering how a person with normal 
sense of touch could be expected to 
pick up that hot glass. One more 
mystery. "You see," says the wise 
boy-guide, ‘‘we feel differently about 
space than you do. Public space 
means public. We move about as we 
please, and bumping or shoving is not 
considered rude, You didn't see any- 
one getting angry, did you? At home, 
though, we like lots of space — but 
not necessarily to be alone." Privacy, 
| discovered, is strictly a Western 
concept. There's not even a word for 
it in their language. Their way to be 
alone is to stop talking, although from 
what I've seen, there's not much of 
that, either. And now | discover much 
more. Arabs are very involved with 
each other. The /ike the noise. They 
like the smells, And they like to look 
and talk right into your face. I'm 
imagining how a sensitive planner 
from Southern California would come 
in and straighten out this mess 
“We'll leave a fow twisted streets for 
the old-world charm of it, and over 
here we'll have a lovely plaza. Maybe 
a cafe, a play area for the kids — 
more open space — a breath of fresh 
air. . ."' But they /ike it the way it is! 
It's been that way for 700 years and 
they want to keep it that way. Just 
look what the French did. They 
turned their backs on the medinas 
and they tried to recreate Paris in 
Casablanca, Rabat, Marrakesh and 
almost everywhere else. Are the Mo- 
roccans any happier with their grand 
boulevards than they were with their 
twisted mazes that at least hada 
terrific sense of place? | mean, when 
you're there, you're really some- 
where! 

Let's face it — we're different. And 
the real truth is, we just don't under- 
stand each other. We all know that 
high density causes stress, and 
stress is responsible for most of the 
urban pathology. That's right out of 
Sociology |. But the stress level in this 
part of the world appears to be no 
greater than on Catalina during the 
winter. The fact is, whatever they're 
doing, it seems to be working for 
them. So what's the lesson here? | 
suppose the lesson is that basic 
differences exist among people in 
different cultures, And that doesn't 
mean one is good or one is bad 
They're just different. And general 
rules probably aren't all that general 
— nor should they try to be. Different 
strokes for different folks, and all that 
And here | thought | was going to 
learn something about architecture 


Lester Wertheimer, AIA 


ELLWOOD AT 
ART CENTER 
ON JULY 13TH 


“We must think beyond surveyors’ 
grids and the design of singular build- 
ings," says designer Craig Ellwood, 
featured speaker at the upcoming 
July meeting of the SCC/AIA. “We 
must think in terms of people." 

Craig Ellwood will offer an intimate 
view of the new Art Center College of 
Design in Pasadena at the SCC/AIA 
Chapter meeting on Tuesday, July 13. 
The dramatic new campus — which 
was first published in L.A. ARCHITECT 
— is set in the foothills above 
Pasadena at 1700 Lida Street. 

The evening will begin at 7:00 p.m. 
with a reception in Art Center's out- 
door atrium. Chapter members and 
guests will enjoy wine, a light buffet 
supper, a display of student work 
representing all departments of the 
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College — and an exceptional view of 
mountains and cityscape. The cost of 
the buffet, which includes wine, is 
$4.00 per person. The view is free 

At 8:00 p.m., the Chapter meeting 
will convene in the Project Room of 
the new campus, where Craig Ellwood 
will discuss his ideas for the design of 
Art Center. The building will be open 
for casual walking tours, and Ellwood 
will answer questions about Art Center 
and his other work 

Since classes will be in session on 
July 13th — and since the members 
of the Architectural Secretaries 
Association will be combining their 
July meeting with the SCC/AIA — 
carpooling is suggested to avoid con- 
gestion around the campus parking 
lots. Reservations for the wine-and- 
buffet reception must be received by 
the Chapter office by Friday, July 9 
Please use the enclosed white enve- 
lope to return your reservation. 


Craig Ellwood is a widely-published 
and much-honored designer who has 
lectured at Yale, Harvard, Columbia, 
Cornell, M.1.T., USC, UCLA, UC 
Berkeley, and other schools around 
the world. He has won numerous 
awards and honors, including First 
Prize in the Coilective Dwelling Cate- 
gory of the International Exhibition of 
Architecture; an honorary degree 
from the University of Mexico; the 
1966 Governor's Design Award; the 
1967 Premier Grand Prix Award of the 
AIA; and a grant from the National 
Endowment of the Arts for the design 
of a mammoth outdoor sculpture. 


L.A. TWELVE 


Four hundred students, professionals 
and lay people gathered in the Pacific 
Design Center on Saturday, May 
22nd, for the Los Angeles 12 Con- 
ference, In welcoming remarks on 
behalf of Mayor Bradley, Graham 
Smith — the Mayor's advisor on 
environmental policy — voiced the 
opinion that ''the work of the L.A. 12 
epitomizes the quality and diversity 
that has to begin to characterize the 
reconstruction that's going to take 
place in the Los Angeles metropoli- 
tan area.” 

Stanley Tigerman, FAIA, of Chicago, 
referred to the connection between 
Los Angeles and Chicago. *'The 
connection," said Tigerman, ‘‘is John 
Entenza, without whom Los Angeles 
and Chicago might not have deve- 
loped as they did. The Los Angeles 12 
exhibit illustrates an important part of 
the new pluralism in architecture 
today." 

Preceding the morning panel, slides 
of Los Angeles historical architecture 
were shown by Julius Shulman. In the 
afternoon, David Greenberg, of 
Environmental Communications, 
showed slides of the popular culture 
of Los Angeles — freeways, bill- 
boards and murals. 

The morning panel included Roland 
Coate Jr., John Lautner, Leroy Miller, 
Jerry Lomax, Raymond Kappe and 
Cesar Pelli. Pelli, the moderator, 
invited questions from the audience, 
anda lively dialogue followed. Bernard 
Zimmerman led the afternoon panel, 
composed of James Pulliam, Tony 
Lumsden, Frank Gehry, James Tyler 
and Dan Dworsky in a discussion of 
the future of Los Angeles. 

(Continued on back page.) 
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WHAT CAN WE DO ABOUT 
HIGH COST OF BUILDING? 


The present crisis in building is pain- 
fully obvious to all of us. While it is 
clearly a part of the general recession, 
we would delude ourselves if we 
assume that once the economy starts 
moving again, building will automa- 
tically move with it 


The reason is the high cost of con- 
struction, While this can be easily 
demonstrated for residential building 
— 60 percent of the families who 
could quality for a median single 
family home in 1971 cannot qualify 
today — it is similarly true for all 
other types of buildings. This being 
so, we must look for ways and means 
to reduce building costs 


On closer scrutiny it appears that 
the high cost of construction is due 
principally to the technological back- 
wardness of the building process, the 
high cost of labor, the economic 
policies of the government, and 
governmental regulations and red 
tape 


Building, as a production process, 
has not changed much since the 
middle ages. We still cut and fit 
materials laboriously together on site, 
with inherent waste of materials and 
labor used in cutting and jointing 
What has changed are only the 
tools — power handtools, lifting 
equipment etc. — and some prefabri- 
cated components — doors, 
windows etc. — none of which has 
altered the construction process itself 


Construction is labor intensive and 
the only large-scale production 
process using the high-cost skilled 
labor that is characteristic for the 
service sector. The industrialization 
of the construction process should 
lead to massive production of coor- 
dinated building components and 
sub-systems. Coordination would 
preclude the cut-and-fit process and 
substitute for it the installation of 
components and sub-systems by 
semi-skilled workers, considerably 
reducing site labor 


Unfortunately, this development 
has been discredited by the ill-fated 
“Operation Breakthrough’’. This 
attempt to foster industrialization 
foundered because it was based on 
an oversimplification: That all that 
was needed was a technical break- 
through, the invention and introduc- 
tion of some ingenious ‘building 
system”. But the problem is not 
technical at all. The technology is 
currently available. What is lacking 
is the economic and organizational 
basis 


Industrialization is capital-intensive 
and requires large investments in 
plant and tooling-up. Such invest- 
ments are not economically feasible 
unless there exists a high probability 
of an assured and sustained minimum 
demand for the items produced. This 
precondition will not occur if the 
federal government persists in its 
economic policies, which include the 
regulation of the national economy 
through turning on or off the building 
industry by making credit more or less 
available and by manipulating interest 
rates. From the regulator's point of 
view, this may be expedient because 
the spread of the building industry 
through all layers of the economy 
assures fast results. There are, 
however, alternative means of regula- 
tion available — for instance, 
consumer credit — but these are 
strenuously resisted by the powerful 
vested interests of all other industries, 
against which the building industry — 
large but hopelessly splintered — is 
powerless. 


If we want the industrialization of the 
building process and an end to the 
feast-or-famine cycle, we have to 
fight for a change of these policies 
But such changes will take a long 
time and we cannot afford just to wait 
for it. In the meantime, we have to 
lay the foundations for industrializa- 
tion and reap the cost savings from 
rationalizations and reduction of 
waste 


Industrialization requires standar- 
dizaztion based on modular coordin- 
ation which will eliminate much of the 
cutting and fitting on site, reduce 
waste of materials, enable the devel- 
opment of mechanical jointing 
methods and the progressive intro- 
duction of minor prefabricated 
components — leading to a slow, 
evolutionary process of increasing 
industrialization 


Attempts to introduce modular 
coordination have been made in the 
past. The National Bureau of 
Standards held conferences, reports 
were published, some standards were 
agreed upon. But few know about 
these standards, and even fewer are 
using them, 


We now have a once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunity to embark on effective 
modular coordination: the change- 
over to the metric system in the U.S. 
Unfortunately, the new law making 
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the metric system official does so on 
a purely voluntary basis, without any 
time limit. The profession should take 
this opportunity to press for speedy 
and effective action. Unless modular 
coordination is introduced now, 
manufacturers will just change the 
dimensions of their products to the 
nearest metric equivalent of the 
present dimensions and the opportun- 
ity will be lost 


However, if modular coordination is 
agreed upon by the manufacturing 
industries, it will cost no more, at 
the time of the change-over, to use 
coordinated dimensions rather than 
arbitrary ones. Once the movement to 
modular coordination in the industry 
has begun, it will be self-perpetuating. 
It will be in the interest of the manu- 
facturers to work within the system; 
otherwise, their product may fall by 
the wayside, shut out as not fitting in 

We do not need more committees to 
investigate the need, cost, advan- 
tages, or ways to introduce modular 
coordination. We need an actual 
modular system and a timetable for 
its implementation. It would be the 
first step to the true industrialization 
of the building process 


Another factor causing the high 
cost of construction is governmental 
regulation and red tape. Clearly, 
codes assuring health and safety of 
the public are necessary. However, 
there has to be a reasonable relation- 
ship of cost to benefit. The trouble is 
that each area is supervised by 
specialists who look at their area — 
fire, health, safety — to the exclusion 
of everything else. Each quotes sta- 
tistics which, though correct by them- 
selves, never tell the real story. If 
most accidents happen in the home, 
that does not prove that the home is 
a particularly hazardous environment, 
but that home is where most of the 
people are more hours than anywhere 
else. Unsafe or unhealthy conditions 
have to be prevented. But we have to 
face the fact that life is inherently 
risky. Where the public interest is 
minimal, it should be left to the indi- 
vidual to decide the degree of risk he 
is willing to take 


The present trend to prevent all and 
every risk by government edict can 
only lead to some “‘ideal"’ building (or 
automobile, or bicycle or whatever) 
which, though risk free, cannot be 
afforded by anybody. Aiready the 
National Fire Protection Association 
Proposed mandatory fire sprinklers for 
single family residences. That stan- 
dard fortunately provoked such a 
Public outcry that this is now under 
reconsideration, though by no means 
dead. The Consumer Products Safety 
Commission, originally created to 
look after regular consumer products, 
is spreading its power into the area 
of construction — which is regulated 
by local codes — issuing safety regu- 
lations for stairs, glass and who- 
knows-what-next. The Los Angeles 
Building Code now includes regula- 
tions to provide safety against 
burglaries. OSHA regulations are 
such an unorganized jumble of rules 
that nobody — not even the people 
administering them — can be sure 
what is required 


Finally, we should also look critically 
at our own work. It has been recog- 
nized during the past few years that 
Our resources (not just energy but 
most others too) are not unlimited 
But this idea has not really penetrated 
to the level of our consciousness at 
which we make our daily professional 
decisions. During the years of boom 
and prosperity, we got used to the 
idea that only the latest technical 
refinement and gadgetry will do, that 
more is better. Innovations that 20 
years ago were considered the height 
of luxury are today seen as necessities 
whose absence would be considered 
a lowering of our standard life. If we 
re-appraise our attitude towards the 
concept of standard of life from the 
point of view of quality rather than 
quantity, the standards of our build- 
ings would change. It would affect 
commercial buildings as well as 
public buildings, schools, colleges, 
hospitals, etc. The competitive rush 
to “conspicuous improvements” is 
all too obvious. We often become 
enamored with our own concepts and 
lose sight of the fundamental require- 
ments 


In the end it boils down to the basic 
question in a limited world: Do we 
want the most for very few or the best 
possible for all? As an architect, | feel 
deeply ashamed to have to say this 
The “most’’ is not a condition of or 
necessarily conducive to good archi- 
tecture — though it is easier to make 
it look glamorous — and the econo- 
mic is not necessarily drab, but 
should be considered a challenge 


If we want to survive as a profession 
and have a prospering building indus- 
try, the time for action is now 


Immanuel H. Lewin, AIA 


REFLECTIONS ON THINGS 
PAST: RECYCLED BUILDINGS 


AS THE KEY 
TO OUR FUTURE 


“_.. Faded jeans, dated cars, colonial anything, 

and even old buildings are back in style. Reusing our 
glorious past is the key to the future. Perhaps two 
hundred years is enough time for us to develop a 
respect for the built environments created by 
preceding generations of architects, planners, 
landscape designers, and craftsmen.. .” 


During this bicentennial month and 
throughout the inescapabie bicen- 
tennial year, America is either over- 
come with nostalgia for our “national 
heritage" or disgusted with the huck- 
sterism and commercial exploitation 
that inevitably surrounds such an 
occasion. Any product labeled red- 
white-and-blue, honest-to-goodness, 
American-as-apple-pie is a guaran- 
teed success. Mix these ingredients 
with the energy shortage and inflation 
and you have the perfect recipe for a 
new fad: Recycling. 

Faded jeans, dated cars, colonial 
anything, and even old buildings are 
back in style. Reusing our glorious 
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A preservation success story is a 
rare and happy thing to be able to tell 
in an era and a city that has heard too 
few of them. The felt need to retain 
old buildings amidst the new as links 
of continuity with our own earlier 
history has never been strong in the 
United States. While sighing wistfully 
over the “patina” and “texture” and 
historical “layering” of Europe, 
Americans at home have continued 
with abandon to ignore and to demol- 
ish significant visible documents of 
the physical and cultural landscape. 
There are exceptions, of course, 
especially in the eastern parts of the 
nation, where a growing affection for 
colonial, early national, and Victorian 
architecture, has resulted in the 
restoration and recycling of an in- 
creasingly greater number of 
important historical environments. 
Yet, the “‘older’’ sections of the coun- 
try have a very spotty record in the 
recognition and conservation of sig- 
nificant twentieth century architec- 
ture. This is regrettable there or any- 


past is the key to the future. The whole 
movement sounds just a little too pre- 
packaged to swallow, but below this 
thin layer of pseudo-patriotic remem- 
ber-how-wonderful-it-all-was, is a 
genuinely concerned, deeply dedi- 
cated, and persevering group of 
individuals determined to make us all 
keenly aware of our architectural and 
environmental heritage, and more 
adept at being able to integrate it into 
our present urban fabric. Perhaps two 
hundred years is enough time for us 
to begin to develop an attitude which 
is deeply rooted in the cultures of 
Europe and Asia, that is, a respect 
for the built environments that were 


“_.. the loss of Gill’s Dodge House, his most famous, 
large, single family ‘villa,’ makes doubly significant 
the saving of his best low-cost residential court, 

a connected group of smaller residences built in 


where, but it is especially deplorable 
in Los Angeles, which is, after all, a 
predominantly twentieth century city. 
In fact, with the exception of the few 
surviving treasures of the Spanish and 
Mexican past and the quickly vanish- 
ing gems of the Victorian nineteenth 
century, the bulk of our oldest and 
most significant building is the archi- 
tecture of this century. 

The list of losses due to greed, 
carelessness, disinterest, and ignor- 
ance, is long and embarrassing. And 
no loss was more tragic (or more 
lamented and publicized after the 
fact) that the demolition in 1969 of 
Irving Gill's Dodge House, one of the 
internationally acknowledged classics 
in the development of modern archi- 
tecture. Yet the loss of Gill's Dodge 
House, his most famous, large, single 
family “villa,” makes doubly signifi- 
cant the saving of his best low-cost, 
residential court, a connected group 
of smaller residences, built in 1919 
for a client named Horatio West at 
140 Hollister Avenue near the beach 


created by preceding generations of 
architects, planners, landscape 
designers and craftsmen. 

The movement in Los Angeles is far 
behind that of many New England 
cities, yet it is alive and well, and 
surviving if not flourishing, in the quiet 
corners of architectural offices 
throughout the city and county. Ray 
Girvigian, FAIA, serves as the archi- 
tect member of the State Historical 
Resources Board and Chairman of the 
State Historical Building Code. His 
indetatigable efforts to foster preser- 
vation and what he calls a compre- 
hensive approach to conserving 
whole neighborhoods” has laid the 


in Santa Monica. 

Born in 1870 in Rochester, New 
York, Gill worked briefly in the early 
1890's in the Chicago office of Louis 
Sullivan before coming to California in 
1893. Here, he responded sympathe- 
tically to the Spanish colonial archi- 
tectural ambience, not by striving for 
exact duplication but by using its 
spirit and vocabulary to inform and 
articulate his own highly original 
work. In abstracting and stylizing the 
old Spanish modes, Gill fused a new 
architecture that combined the 
warmth and intimacy of the earlier 
tradition with the clarity, coolness, 
crispness, and austerity that would 
come to characterize the ‘‘Interna- 
tional Style” of the next decades. 

Horatio West Court exemplifies that 
fusion. Its arched first floor entraces 
recall the arcades of the missions 
while its tough fenestration of fixed 
plate and moveable casement look 
ahead to the new industrial language 
of the “Modern Movement." The 
court consists of four, related, all- 
concrete two-story houses and two 
bachelor apartments over garages at 
the rear of the property. The original 
driveway, now used as a wide open 
walkway, bisects the composition 
with two houses and one one garage 
apartment on each side. The separate 
units are connected only by a com- 
mon garden wall. 

The two-story houses contain an 
entrance hall, living room, dining 
room, kitchen, bath, and bedroom- 
study on the first floor. The small floor 
space of the kitchens is enlarged and 
opened up by very high ceilings and 
big, high clerestory windows above 
the doors. French doors lead from 
the living and dining rooms onto a 
private, enclosed, outdoor garden 
terrace. From the entrance hall, a 
small stairway winds up to the second 
floor, which consists of another cen- 
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foundation for others. Justin 
Gershuny, AIA, Chairman of the 
Heritage Square Committee, Forrest 
Scott, AIA, architectural liaison to the 
Committee from the Municipal Arts 
Department, and Ileana Welch of 

the Cultural Heritage Foundation 
have served our city in their 
continued efforts to preserve and 
restore historical landmarks of Early 
Los Angeles. The Cultural Heritage 
Foundation is a non-profit, private 
organization of concerned citizens 
committed to acquiring, restoring and 
maintaining for the public, examples 
of significant architecture which form 
a part of the cultural heritage of Los 
Angeles. Their most notable achieve- 
ment to date is Heritage Square. 
Located in Highland Park, the ten 
acre strip of land is designed to 
recreate the atmosphere and quality 
of the Victorian neighborhoods, of 
which the restored residents originally 
formed a part. The Mt. Pleasant 
House and Hale House (illustrated 
here) form the corner of one portion 
of the linear community. 

At least of equal significance is the 
Carroll Avenue Plan which has 
recently been entered into the 
National Register of Historic Places, 
the official list of the nation’s cultural 
resources worthy of preservation. 
Listing in the National Register is a 
long and tedious task which begins at 
the local level, then must be passed 
by both the County and State govern- 
ments before being submitted to the 
Federal agency. Calvin Hamilton, 
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Left. Gemini G.E.L. Top and above, Heritage 
Square [photo by H. McKee). Below, Bakerstieid 
College. Right, Kingsmill-on-the-James. 


Director of the Los Angeles City Plan- 
ning Department, explained that 
members of his staff headed by 
Marsha Scully are assisting com- 
munity groups in gaining a listing in 
the National Register, which provides 
Protection and allows one to qualify 
for federally financed assistance 

Ms. Scully worked with Councilman 
Ferraro and Ileana Welch of the 
Cultural Heritage Foundation in listing 
the Carroll Avenue Plan in the 
National Register. The 1300 block of 
Carroll Avenue contains nine Victorian 
homes, all of which were listed as 
part of an integral community. This 
will allow the entire neighborhood to 
remain a viable, social unit without 
removing the buildings to an alien 
environment. 

Other members of the Los Angeles 
architectural community are restor- 
ing, renovating, reconstructing, or in 
some measure recycling elements of 
the built environment in their daily 
practice. Frank Gehry and Associates 
have remodeled Gemini G.E.L. intoa 
unified facade punctuated with 
rectangular openings. Kenneth Dillon, 
AIA, is presently in the process of 
restoring a house by J. R. Davidson. 
Daniel, Mann, Johnson, & Mendenhall 
has been working on a scheme for 
preserving and revitalizing Union 
Station. Welton Beckett Associates, 
along with Ray Girvigian, is studying 
alternatives for restoring our State 
Capitol. Jim Bonar and the Com- 
munity Design Center are continuing 
their program of recycling office 


buildings on Spring Street into resi- 
dential structures for the senior 
citizens of that district. The Bakers- 
field firm of Biggar Frapwell Ghezzi & 
Cartnal have recycled a dormant 
Penney's into an active Downtown 
Center for the Bakersfield College. 

Without the great publicity inherent 
in restoring a famous monument, and 
without strong leadership from public 
Officials or from within the profession 
itself, these architects and many 
more have been practicing the art of 
recycling. One of the most difficult 
questions facing the profession today 
is not how to restore a great work of 
architecture, but rather how to 
convert a sometimes mundane edifice 
from the past into a functional building 
for today and infuse it with new life 
while simultaneously creating an 
aesthetic environment that is 
stimulating for the user. 


A related trend in the profession is 
the notion of an “Architecture with a 
Memory”’ put forth by Charles Moore, 
FAIA, of UCLA. His Kingsmill-on-the 
James project in Williamsburg, 
Virginia derives its aesthetic inspir- 
ation from the indigenous architecture 
of the surrounding area. Rather than 
eschewing the influence of Williams- 
burg and seeking something wholly 
new and “‘original’’, Moore seeks to 
make an overt connection with the 
American past, invoking Jeffersonian 
entrances and recalling the elements 
of scale that were basic to early 
American architecture. 

Perhaps the time is ripe for American 
architects to adopt the notion Hugh 
Hardy, FAIA, put forth at his USC 
lecture in May that ‘New is not better, 
new is different. Old is not worse, it 
is just not the same." 

Michael Franklin Ross, AIA 


GILL’S HORATIO WEST COURT IN SANTA MONICA 


tral hallway, bath, and two large 
bedroom-study-sittingrooms, Up- 
stairs, each of the north-facing rooms 
was originally designed as an open- 
air ‘‘sunporch,’’ though in the early 
1920's, these were glassed in, 
possibly with Gill's supervision. And 
the resulting bands of front “ribbon 
windows" impart to the buildings 
much of their ‘‘modernity"’ and his- 
toric identity. 

One of the earliest admirers of 
Horatio West Court was the young 
Richard Neutra, who visited and 
photographed the buildings upon his 
arrival in Los Angeles in 1925. 
Neutra's photographs of the struc- 
tures later appeared in his book on 
American architecture published in 
German in 1930, Amerika: Neues 
Bauen im Welt. The Austrian emigre 
identified strongly with Gill's abstract 


compositions, so akin both to the 
contemporary work of Neutra's Vien- 
nese mentor, Adolf Loos, and to his 
own developing identity as a twentieth 
century ‘modernist. 

In succeeding decades, however, as 
the buildings fell to increasingly care- 
less and indifferent tenants, the 
courts decayed and fell into near ruin. 
By the early 1970s, ‘140 Hollister” 
was widely known as a “dangerous” 
center of the local drug traffic. Archi- 
tectural historians and other local 
enthusiasts, (enlightened by the 
publications of Esther McCoy and 
other students of Gill's work) kept a 
watchful eye on the buildings — 
though admittedly with nightmares of 
their imminent destruction. And it 
was through David Gebhard's and 
Robert Winter's indispensable Guide 
to Architecture in Southern California 


that Margaret Bach, a documentary 
film maker, and Don Bach, a screen 
writer, discovered the decaying build- 
ings on a Sunday afternoon archi- 
tectural outing. 

Then, as Margaret put it, one thing 
led to another,” though not without 
considerable anguish and discourage- 
ment. Ultimately, the Bachs joined 
forces with another group of interested 
buyers headed by architect Glenn 
Small and designer Milica Mihich. For 
$125,000, the group purchased the 
entire complex of houses and apart- 
ments, plus a frame rental house next 
door. Joining the Bachs, Small and 
Mihich, in the difficult and frustrating 
renovation project (most of which was 
done by the owners, themselves) 
were psychiatrist Hamlin Emory and 
design and planning consultant, 
Stephen Schmid! Van Seborg 

The four owners agreed that each 
should have veto power over any pro- 
posals for major structural or exterior 
Stylistic changes, and indeed, dis- 
agreements did occur. The most 
significant involved the still-controv- 
versial, though subsequently 
approved, decision of Small, Mihich 
and Emory to remove window frames 
and mullions from the upstairs front 
‘'sunrooms™ of their houses so as to 
provide more open, unobstructed 
views. While handsomely executed, 
on its own terms, the change rather 
noticeably altered the personality of 
those units. This is less serious per- 
haps since those houses are the two 
that are set back from the street. 
Such a change on either of the two 
front houses would have been less 


forgivable and more destructive of the 
buildings historic identity. 

Buying and restoring the Horatio 
West Court required determination, 
discipline, patience and elbow 
grease. It also demanded a passion- 
ate affection for Gill and his buildings 
and a sophisticated appreciation of 
the project's larger importance. How- 
ever great the doubts and the pain 
were along the way, the restorers 
must know that ultimately it was worth 
it. They live in one of the city’s most 
fetching environments. For friends 
who visit and for admiring passers-by, 
for the neighborhood and city and 
indeed ‘for architecture," they have 
saved and given back a fine urban 
landmark. It even seems appropriate 
to use the rhetoric of '76 and com- 
mend them for preserving a signifi- 
cant bit of our heritage. 


Thomas S. Hines 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


The jury for the 1976 SCC/AIA 
Design Awards Program will include 
Paul Goldberger, architecture critic 
for the New York Times; Paul 
Kennon, of CRS/LA; and Charles 
W. Moore, Professor of Architecture 
at UCLA. The closing date for entry 
slips and fees is Tuesday, August 31, 
1976. Contact the Chapter office for 
further information. 


Sound control is the subject of the 
July 20 Professional Development 
Program. Featured speaker will be 
John J. Van Houten, P.E., discus- 
sing problems related to the California 
Administrative Code, Title 25, as well 
as open planning, residential and 
commercial/industrial sound control. 
The firm of J.J. Van Houten & Associ- 
ates has provided noise control 
engineering and architectural 
acoustic design services to airports, 
municipalities, builders, engineers 
and architects. Van Houten has 
conducted seminars on this subject 
and has authored ‘‘California Noise 
Insulation Standards” which will be 
available to those attending. Richard 
Pember, representing Elco Manu- 
facturing Inc. is coordinating this 
program and will discuss residential 
sliding door and windows, their 
manufacture and application in 
controlling exterior noise problems. 


The Professional Development 
Program for August will deal with 
Integrating Art in Architecture and 
will present both artists and architects 
speaking on the potentials for col- 
laboration between the two profes- 
sions. The artists will show slides of 
their work as they discuss ways in 
which they have successfully collabo- 
rated with architects and will also 
discuss problems to be encountered 
as well as aesthetic decisions 
involved in making the art enhance 
the architecture. 
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The Women’s Architectural League 
annually awards scholarships to 
deserving students; this year students 
trom five architectural schools and six 
colleges ae recipients of scholarships 
in the amount of over $5,000.00 from 
funds raised during WAL's Annual 
Home Tour. The students are 
selected by the scholarship commit- 
tees at the various schools they 
attend. Jordan Knighton and Max 
Underwood of the University of 
Southern California received $800 
each; Nancy Woo and Robert 
Kuchinski from Cal Poly Pomona 
will receive $400 each; Trudi Glick 
and Daniel Chudnovsky from Cal 
Poly San Luis Obispo will receive 
$400 each; Regula Campbell and 
Neil Kaufman from UCLA will 
receive $300 each; and two students 
from Southern California Institute 
of Architecture will also receive 
$300 each. Architectural Graphic 
Standards Books were presented to 
Joel Carico from Pierce College, 

to Casimiro Proutyand Steve Ybarra 
from East Los Angeles College, and 
to Sally Walgenbach from Los 
Angeles Trade Technical College. 
Two students from Los Angeles City 
College, one from West Los Angeles 
College and one from Los Angeles 
Southwest College, will also receive 
books. Sally Landworth is chair- 
person of the Scholarship Commit- 
tee. The WAL’s Annual Architects 
Home Tour is being planned for 
Sunday, October 24, 1976 by chair- 
person Nancy Hoag. A successful 
Home Tour will provide more funds 
for scholarships to worthy archi- 
tectural students 


Student-Architect Rap Sessions. 
Architectural students from many 
schools had the opportunity to meet 
again with practicing architects 
informally. The first session was held 
on March 30 at the office of Kennard, 
Delahousie and Gault. The three 
participating architects were Robert 
Kennard, AIA; Ronald J. Dela- 
housie, AIA and Barry J. Schweiger, 
AIA. On May 18, students met with 
architects at the office of Matlin and 
Dvortezky. Participating architects 
were Nisan Yale Matlin, AIA, 
Eugene Dvortezky, AIA, Tom 
Hoshizaki and Vincent Yen. 
Students always enjoy a tour of the 
office and a few slides of projects in 
the office. Subjects discussed depend 
on the student's questions, but they 
usually include ‘what will the archi- 
tectural office expect of me once | 
graduate?” Architectural students are 
invited from the following schools 
USC, UCLA, Cal Poly, Pomona, 
SCI-ARC, Glendale College, L.A. 
City College, East L.A. College, 
Trade Tech College, Southwest 
College and West L.A. College. 
Vice President Kathy Brent chairs 
this activity and is planning more 
sessions for the Fall 
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The new slate of officers for the 
Association of Women in Archi- 
tecture (A.W.A.) were voted in ata 
luncheon on May 15th, at the Jolly 
Roger Restaurant in La Puente. They 
are Virginia Tanzmann, president; 
Robin Jaffe, vice president and pro- 
gram chairperson; Ayako 
Scammahorn, treasurer; Elsa 
Leviseur-Fleischman, correspond- 
ing secretary; and Doris Power, 
recording secretary. Virginia 
Tanzmann is an AIA architect 
currently working with the California 
Rapid Transit District. She is a 
graduate of Syracuse University in 
New York. A.W.A. was founded in 
1922 for women architectural 
students. It later became a national 
organization for women architects, 
and professional women in related 
fields, such as interior design, art, 
and landscape architecture. The new 
committee chairpeople of A.W.A. 
are: Membership, Nada Borsa; 
Publicity, Peggy Bowman: Scholar- 
ship, Lorraine Rudoff; Legislative, 
Carlyn Lynch; Internship, Gipsy 
Bergstrom; and Newsletter, Betty 
Ishikawa, Mary Khouri, and Alana 
Westlund. 


The University Continuing Educa- 
tion Committee is planning a one- 
day seminar at USC on August 21, 
1976, for a program on Arbitration, 
Joint Ventures and Interstitial 
Space Design. The morning session 
will feature addresses on each sub- 
ject; after lunch, panel discussions 
are scheduled. Final details of the 
August 21st seminar will be 
announced in a special mailing to 
Chapter members 


The Building/Planning Codes 
Committee will meet at noon at the 
Chapter office on the fourth Wed- 
nesday of each month. The June 3rd 
Codes Committee meeting was 
combined with the Health Facilities 
Committee for discussion of OSHA. 
The committee members were joined 
by Jasper “Jerry” Hawkins, FAIA, a 
member of the national AIA Codes 
Committee and nominee of President 
Ford for a directorship of the National 
Institute of Building Sciences. After 
discussion of the burdens imposed 
by OSHA on the design professions, it 
was decided to request the CCAIA to 
have permanent representation at all 
Cal-OSHA hearings and to request 
the SCC/AIA Board to enlist the 
cooperation of the engineering pro- 
fessions in resisting the incursions of 
OSHA in the design field. Also under 
discussion were Senate Bill 2059 
(Robbins Act), which is under study 
by Jack Chernoff, the proposed 
1.C.B.O. revisions to the 1976 
Uniform Building Code. Committee 
member Walter Dickey's retirement 
was announced in MASONRY 
Magazine — and we hope that this 
does not mean his retirement from his 
helpful committee activities. 


Visscher Boyd, AIA 
Chairman 


L.A. TWELVE 


(Continued from front page.) 


After lunch, in a video presentation, 
Lautner, Ellwood and Pelli spoke in- 
formally about early influences. Gehry 
spoke of his interest in elementary 
education. Coate articulated how he 
felt the L.A. 12 lined up behind the 
polarities of Lautner and Ellwood. 
Lumsden and Kappe shared future 
thoughts, as did Miller, remarking, 
“When our cities get better, it will be 
a sign our values are changing.” 

At the end of the afternoon, Charles 
Jencks stated that in viewing the L.A 
12 exhibit, he was most impressed by 
the precision detailing running through 
the work. He spoke of “Lumsden and 
Pelli, with their steel and glass aes- 
thetic Lautner, Coate, Gehry, 
who use a different aesthetic. The 
work of Ray Kappe looks to be a wood 
aesthetic," he continued, "but 
comes off a steel aesthetic. At times 
it seems to be Mies in wood . . . 
although it is much more. One sees 
a sharp discontinuity between the 
elitist, good taste, and popular archi- 
tecture. The work of the L.A. 12 
occupies that strange position that 
Neutra, Shindler, Soriano did, 
appearing un-Los Angeles in terms of 
continuity with the popular code.” In 
Jencks opinion, ‘should the L.A. 12 
merge their elite design code with a 
popular code, it would be a credit to 
them all." 

With that, the audience moved out- 
side to release red, yellow and green 
balloons, The colors of the Los 
Angeles flag reflected against the blue 
glass of the PDC as they rose in the 
bright afternoon sky. It had been a 
good day 


Shelly Kappe 
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The fifth-floor 'Park-in-the-Sky"’ atop 
the headquarters of Daniel, Mann, 
Johnson and Mendenhall will be the 
scene of the SCC/AIA August 
picnic on Tuesday evening, August 
10th. Amid urban foliage and a glitter- 
ing cityscape, Chapter members will 
enjoy an outdoor meal — anda 
chance to talk about the CCAIA with 
visiting officers of the statewide 
organization. Look for further details 
in a special mailing to Chapter 
members 


Rochlin and Baran, AIA and Asso- 
ciates has been selected by the Los 
Angeles City Recreation and Park 
Commissioners to design prelimi- 
nary and final working drawings and 
costs estimates for the Visitor’s 
Center in Griffith Park 


Verge and Clatworthy, Architects 
and Associates celebrated 22 years 
of partnership by establishing new 
and larger offices in the Annandale 
Office Center in Los Angeles, accord- 
ing to Gene Verge, AIA, and R.N. 
“Dick” Clatworthy, AIA, principals. 
The firm is a continuation of the late 
Gene Verge, Sr.'s practice, which 
was established in 1920. Since 1954, 
Verge and Clatworthy has completed 
more than 400 buildings of all types 


A new book called Solar Primer One 
by Quinton M. Bradley and James 
F. Carlson is now available from 
SOLARC., a firm specializing in solar 
energy in architecture. This "how-to" 
book provides a thorough introduction 
to the application of solar energy in 
architecture. Included are chapters 
on solar characteristics, collection, 
structure, transfer, storage and total 
systems — as well as a bibliography 
and lists of solar equipment manu- 
facturers. Solar Primer One can be 
ordered by sending $8.75 plus $1.50 
postage and six percent sales tax to 
SOLARC, P.O. Box 4233, Whittier, 
Ca 90607. The book is also available 
at Hennessey & Ingalls Art and 
Architecture Bookshop at 11833 
Wilshire Boulevard in Los Angeles 
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BOOKS on ARCHITECTURE * DESIGN • PLANNING 
new * out-of-print * imported / hardcover & paperback 
extensive stock / special values at reduced prices 


WE ALSO BUY BOOKS 
Hennessey & Ingalls, Inc. 


Art and Architecture Bookstore 
11833 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles 90025 
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HOW TO MAKE 


An invitation: 

We would like to see your ideas in 
L.A. ARCHITECT, the monthly publi- 
cation of the Southern California 
Chapter/AIA. The L.A. ARCHITECT 
Editorial Board invites all SCC/AIA 
members to make their voices heard 
by contributing ideas, images and 
information for publication in up- 
coming issues of L.A, ARCHITECT. 

Who can contribute to L.A. 
ARCHITECT? 

Any SCC/AIA Chapter member can 
submit material directly to the Editor- 
ial Board for publication in L.A. 
ARCHITECT. We also encourage 
contributions from allied design 
professionals and friends of the 
architectural profession. 

What kind of material will be 
published? 

It's up to you. We publish news 
items, Chapter events, design, per- 
sonal opinion, commentary, investi- 
gative reporting, and so on. If you've 
got something to share with the 
readers of L.A. ARCHITECT, we'd like 
to see it. 

Who decides what goes in L.A. 
ARCHITECT? 

The publication is supervised by the 
Editorial Board, which consists of 
architects and friends of the Chapter 
who volunteer their time and effort to 
L.A. ARCHITECT. Sometimes the 
Editorial Board will suggest editing 
changes to a contributor — but we've 
never turned down an article yet. And 
we're constantly looking for new con- 
tributors 

What form should may article 
take? 

You can submit anything from a 
scrawled note to a polished article — 
and our professional editor, Jonathan 
Kirsch, will help turn the material 


Anote to L.A. ARCHITECT from 
Robert L. Barnett, AIA: “After 
reading the blurb regarding Marvin 
Braude and his efforts in the removal 
of billboards (May 1976 L.A. ARCHI- 
TECT), | thought | would inform you 
that the Chapter was also repre- 
sented. As Chairman of the Urban 
Graphics Committee, | have been 
working with George Corey and 
Ronald Beal, attorneys for the State 
ment of Transportation, the 
plaintiff in this case. We worked with 
these gentlemen for several months 
organizing the approach and testi- 
mony to rid our scenic highways of 
the illegal billboards. It may be note- 
worthy that the Chapter contributed 
to this effort.” 


The Southern California Chapter/ 
Architectural Secretaries Associa- 
tion, Inc. will join AIA members for a 
tour of the new, award-winning 
Pasadena Art Center on Tuesday, 
July 13th as their regular monthly 
meeting. Robert A. Harris, AIA, 
Director of Component Services at 
National Headauarters, will be our 
guest. SCC/ASA is an official affiliate 
of the SCC/AIA. It is a ‘business 
league,” for the purpose of ongoing 
education and upgrading the skills 

of administrative personnel of 
architectural firms and related design 
disciplines. As non-technical 
employees of such firms improve 
their knowledge and their profession- 
alism increases, they contribute to 
the profit potential of their firms. We 
also have a job referral service. The 
SCC/ASA has contributed $7,000 in 
architectural scholarship funds; 
$1,000 to SCC/AIA; $500 between 
two students at Cal Poly Pomona, 
and the balance among twelve stu- 
dents at Cal Poly San Luis Obispo. 
The chapter's three workshops have 
all won ASA honor awards for "Best 
Contribution to AIA.” All three work- 
shops have been documented in 
booklet form and are available for 
distribution at nominal cost. Archi- 
tects are asked to encourage their 
administrative personne! to inquire 
about ASA membership through Mrs. 
Beverly Bolin, 2nd Vice President, 
c/o Harold L. Williams Associates, 
1930 Wilshire Boulevard #800, Los 
Angeles, CA. 90057/ 483-6212 


473-0380 


YOUR VOICE 
HEARD INL.A. ARCHITECT 


into a publishable article. When sub- 
mitting items over 50 words, we'd 
prefer a typed, double-spaced format 
with plenty of white space at the top 
and side margins 

What about design features? 

We encourage Chapter members to 
submit ideas for design features — 
drawings, photographs, and other 
graphic material p/us a short written 
statement about the significance of 
the design. If possible, we'd also like 
to see a rough lay-out of words and 
images. Since space for design fea- 
tures is limited, the Editorial Board 
passes on each separately 

Where in L.A. ARCHITECT will my 
article appear? 

Short news items and personal notes 
will appear under ‘'Chapter News and 
Notes"’ on the back page. News 
stories, commentary and personal 
opinion up to 400 words in length will 
appear on the front page. Longer 
articles and design features will be 
scheduled into the centerfold. But 
the centerfold is scheduled several 
months in advance, and it may take 
some time before a longer feature will 
actually appear in print. Shorter items 
can usually be published within one 
month after we receive them 

Where should | send my article? 

You can send your ideas, information 
and completed articles to Tim 
Vreeland, Chairman of the Editorial 
Board, or Jonathan Kirsch, Editor, in 
care of the Chapter office. Or you can 
send items directly to Jonathan 
Kirsch at 11002 Rose Avenue, No. 
206, Los Angeles 90034. Or you can 
contact any of the Editorial Board 
members whose names appear in our 
masthead 

What is the monthly deadline for 
L.A. ARCHITECT? 

Articles must reach the Editor by the 
10th of the month for publication in 
the following month's issue. 


STUDIO. Share w/arch student. Old Bullocks 
mansion 2d floor. 300 sq. ft. Overlooks Lafayette 
Park, CNA Bldg and Old Presbyterian Church. SE 
and W windows. Private entry and bath. Cail 
472-6429 (eves) 


Las Tunas Rancho Adobe, the oldest residence in 
Southern California . . . 6000 square teet of 
combination residence /protessional office 
Incredibly appointed. By owner — 289-0522 


ANAHEIM BUILDERS 
SUPPLY, INC. 


Distributors of Quality 
Brick & Tile Products 


e Acme Brick Co. 
© Endicott Clay Products 

e Owen Corning Bloc-Bond 
e Canadian Refractories 
Pacific Clay Products 
© Whitacre-Greer 
e Illinois Brick Co. 
© Merry Brick Co 


Hastings Pavement Co. 


MASONRY MATERIALS 
1635 South State College Blvd. 
Anaheim, California 92806 
(714) 634-4521 


